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ABSTRACT 

Jonathan Dayton's practical approach to government 
evolved out of his military experiences during the Revolutionary War, 
and he became a supporter for the equal representation of the small 
states. This lx>o)clet on Dayton is one in a series on Revolutionary 
War soldiers who signed the United States Constitution. It covers his 
early life, his milit^-ry service from 1776 to 1783 r and his public 
service to New Jersey as a delegate to the Constitutional Convention 
and as a U.S. legislator. Personal data about Dayton amd suggestions 
for further readings are also included. (DJC) 
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Introduction 



In Septemlxsr 1987 the United States commemorates the bicentemual of 
Uie sigmng of the Constitution. Twenty-two of the thirty-nine signers of 
UieConstitoUonwerevetenmsoftheRevolutionaryWar. Their expe^^ 
m that confbct made them deeply conscious of the need for a strong central 
government that would prevail against its enemies, yet 6ne that would 
safeguard the individual liberties and the republican form of govermnent 
for which they had fought. Their solution is enshrined in the Constitution. 
The PreadentoftheUnited States is theCommandermChiefofthenati^^ 
mihtary forces. But it is the Congress that has the power to raise and sup- 
port those forces, and to dUare war. The Founding Fathers established 
for aU tune the precedem that the military^ subordinated to the Congress 

wodd remain the servantoftheRepubKc. That concept is the underp^ 
of Uie American mihtary officer. These twenty-two men were patrioteand 
kadei^ m every sense of the word: they fought the war., they signed the 
Constitution, and they forged the new government. They all went on to 
car^ of distinguished public service m the new Republic. Their accom- 
phshmoats should not be forgotten by those who enjoy the fruits of their 
bbors. Nor should we forget the fortieth man whose name appears on the 
constitution. The Secretary was the twenty-third Revolutionary veteran m 
the Convention, who continued his service to the nation as one of its first 
avil servants. 

This pamphlet was prepared by the U.S. Army Center of Military His- 
tory with the hope that it will provide you with the background of a great 
American; stimulate you to learn more about him; and help you enjoy 
and appreciate the bicentemual. 
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John O. Marsh, Jr. 
Secretary of the Army 
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JONATHAN DAYTON 
New Jersey 

Jonathan Dayton, who represented New Jersey at the Constitutional Con- 
vention, bdieved that government should defend individual freedoms, but 
within the framework of an established sodd hierarchy. He held to this tradi- 
tional concept of government wdl into the nineteenth century. Even when ths 
social distinctions that had guided the leaders of the revolutionary generation 
had hag faded, he retained the manners, customs, and political philosophy 
of Ms youth. His insistence on the old ways won him the tide 'the last of 
the cocked hats." But if Dayton in^sted on outmoded sodal distinctions, he 
also possessed a healthy political realism that contributed in full measure to 
the creation of the hew American republic. 

Daytcm's practical ai^oach to government evolved out of Ms e>q)eriences 
as a unit commander during the Revolution. Eight years' service in the Con- 
tinental Army provided him first-hand evklence of the consequences of 
weak political leadership. He became convinced that a strong central govern- 
ment was needed to guide and protect the new nation, and was in fact the 
only means by wMch organizations essential to future prosperity— including 
a professional army— could operate effidentiy while remaining securdy under 
the people's control. He also reaUzed tiiat the rights of smdl states like New 
Jersey needed special protection, and that a powerful government, grounded 
in law, providcxi the besi. 'larantee of such protection. 

THE PATRIOT 

Dayton was bom in Elizabetiitown (now Elizabedi), the focal point of 
"East Jersey/' as the northem^part of the colony was conmionly known. The 
town traditionally supplied a major portion of the colon3^s leaders. Dayton's 
father, Rlias, for example, was a nulitia ofticer in the French and Indian War 
who returned home to prosper as a merchant and colonial ofHdal. Dayton 
was dearfy influenced by Ms family's po^on in the communis and Ms father's 
ideas about government. Both men, like most AhiCricans of thdr day, bdieved 
that die average dtizen should defer to the views of his "betters," whfle promi- 
nent dtizens, those with the largest stake in sodety, had an obligation to lead 
the community, sacrificing thdr own mterests if necessary for the common 
good. These beliefs moved the family by natural steps into local leadersMp 
of the Patriot cause. 

EGzabethtown had a rqnitadon for educational excdlence. The k)cal "acad- 
emy," whidi prepared young men for coll^ with a das^cal Uberal arts curric- 
ulum, emerged in tiie decade and a half prior to the Revolution as one of 
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the leading schools in the colonies under the famous educator Tapping Reeve 
and his prot^, Francis Barber.. After graduating from Reeve's school, where 
two of his schootaiates were Alexander Hamflton and Aaron Buir, Dayton 
attended the nearby C6n<?ge of New Jersey (today's Princeton Univenaty). 

In late 1 774 the First Condnental Congress called on the colonies to resist 
Parliament's recent tJix policy by joining in an association to boycott goo(L 
imported from the mother country. Both Daytons served on Elizabethtown's 
enforcement committee and quickfy allied themsdves with the local revolution- 
ary movement. When New Jersey turned irrevocably a^inst Royal Governor 
William Franklin in 1775, the state's Provincial Congress, an extralegal Icf is- 
lative body established by the Patriots, set about raising regular troops and 
reorganizing the militia. It chose the senior Dayton to lead the 3d New Jersey 
Regiment. The new commander promptly arranged for his fifteen-year-old 
son, then in the midst of his final year in college, to join the unit as an e^^ 
Although Dayton was absent with the regmcat for the entire war, he still 
received his dq)loma with the rest of his class. Later, Princeton granted its 
distinguished son an honorary Doctor of Laws degree. 



THE SOLDIER 

The colonel and the ensigii marched off with their recent in the spring 
of 1 776 to support the Patriot army invading Canada. Buffeted by a reinforced 
enemy and a serious outbreak of smallpox, the American force had already 
begun to disintegrate, and the fresh troops from New Jersey were diverted 
to the Mohawk Valley region of upstate New York to prevent an insurrection 
by Loyalists and Indians, the regiment spent the rest of the campaign on 
detached duty along the frontier, constructing Forts Schujier (later Stanwix) 
and Dayton. These defensive strongpoints remained centers for the protection 
of Patriots in this important grain-producing region throughout the rest of 
the war. 

In earl} 1777, the 3d New Jersey returned home to reorganize. Dayton, 
now a lieutenant, soon found himself engaged in the heavy skirmishing that 
took place between Washington's main army and British forces threatening 
Philadelphia, the Amaican capital. When C5eneral Sir William Howe decided 
instead on a fbjnk attack by sea, Dayton's 3d New Jersey accompanied Wash- 
ington in a rapid march to Pennsylvania and saw action in the subsequent 
battles at Brandywine Creek and Germantown. 

Philadelphia feU to the British in October 1777. While Howe's men en- 
joyed the comfort of winter quarters, Washington's continentals passed throu^ 
the trial of Valley Forge. The Daytons endured the cold and hunger, but more 
importantly, they also received supwb training under Frederick von Steuben. 
In June, vrfien the British retreated across New Jersey to the safety of New 
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Engraving, by Charles B. J. Fcvrct 
de Saint-Mcniin (1798), National 
Poitrait Gallery, Smithsonian 
Institution, Washington, D.C. 




York City, the 3d New Jersey played an important role in the Continental 
Army's pursuit. Knowledge of the terrain, plus an excellent combat record, 
ensured that the regiment was in the heart of the fighting near Monmouth 
Court House, when the well-trained American regulars caught up with their 
British and Hessian opponents. Although the batde ended in a draw, the con- 
tinentals finally r^oved themselves capable of standing toe-to-toe with the 
enemy in a formal .European-style battle. 

While Washington maintainecLhis main force in a cordon stretching from 
New Jersey to Connecticut, the British shifted their attention to the southern 
states. The 3d New Jersey remained near home, forming part of Washington's 
line that separated the British garrison in New York Qty from the region's 
farms and towns. In 1779 the New Jersey imit returned to the Mohawk Valley 
as part of Major General John Sullivan's effort to relieve enemy pressure on 
New York's frontier farmers. Here the continentals, supplemented by local 
militiamen, demonstrated their capacity for operating successfully in a wilder^ 
ness, before rejoining Washmgton around New York City. Dayton's service 
as the commanding general's aide during this campaign gave him a new appre- 
ciation for the importance of organization and discipline and led him to recog- 
nize tlie frontier's economic potential. 

By 1780 skirmishes between Loyalists and Patriots had reduced New Jersey 
to a state of civil war pitting neighbor against neighbor. In Oaober Dayton 
and his unde, lieutenant Cblond Matthias O^den, were c^>tured by a Loyalist 
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raiding party led by ElizabeditOMi T^^ 

in New Yoric; when they were finally released in the new year, they returned 
to duty with a reorganized New Jersey Brigade* The unit consisted of two 
raiments under Colond Bias Dayton (soon to be promoted to brigadier gen- 
eral). The younger Dayton, promoted to captain, transferred to the 2d New 
Jersey and took his company to Virginia in the fall of 1781 when Washington's 
main army converged for the decisive Yorktown campaign. During the siege, 
he led his company in the crucial nighttime bayonet attack on Redoubt 10, 
under tte command of his old schoolmate Alexander Hamilton and their 
teacher Lieutenant Colonel Francis Barber. 

After the British surrendered, the main army returned to the New York 
area, the Daytons remained in service near thdr homes until the Continental 
Army was discharged in 1783. 

THE STATESMAN 

Dayton came home from the war to awume important responsibilities in 
the family's mercantile business and to study law. Although a political neophyte, 
his prominence in the community, his war record, and his father's influential 
connections led quickly to a role in state government. When his father left to 
represait New Jersey in the Continental Congress, Dayton stepped up to repre- 
sent Hizabethtown in the legislature. When New Jersey was selecting delegates 
to the Constitutional Convention in Philadelphia in 1787, it again turned to 
Elias Dayton, but the old general declin^ the ^pointment in favor of his son. 

As one of the youngest members of the Convention, Dayton prudently 
maintained a low profi!. as the delegates set out to devise a new system of 
government. He limited his partidpation to supporting the initiatives proposed 
by the senior dd^ates from New Jersey, who concentrated on securing guaran- 
tees foi the rights of the smaller states. In the end Dayton was part of the 
group that devised a federal approach to national government, creating an 
electoral collie to select the president and a legislature of two houses: a senate 
that gave equal voice to the separate states, and a house of.representatives 
that, based on population, more closely reflected the views of the dtizeris. 

Dayton's performance in Philadelphia enhanced his political repiitation 
at home. The New Jasey legislature promptly dected him to the dosing sesaon 
of the Continental Congress. Following this brief assignment he returned to 
serve as Speaker of the lower house of the state legislature, and, in 1791, to 
b^ the first of four terms in the House of Representatives. 

Lepsl^ve skills honed at the state level allowed Dayton to play a leading 
rule in national government. Personal ties with Federalist leaders developed 
during the war led Dayton naturally to that political party. He worked closely 
with Hamilton, his former schoolmate, on finandal policy. He also was in- 
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strumental in organizing Congress' response to the threat posed by the 1794 
Whiskey Rebellion, and he marshaled the votes needed to approve the Jay 
Treaty that settled issues left over with Britain from the Revolution. He spent 
his last four years in Cor^ress as Speaker of the House. There his constant 
support for a strong standing army, but one clearly responsible to the people 
through congressional appropriations and review, led President John Adams 
to nominate him for an important position in the force hastily oiganized during 
the 1798-1800 "Quasi-War'' with France. Dayton declined appointment as 
commanding officer of the Q)rps of Artillerists and Engineers, preferring to 
remain in Cdngress. Beginning in 1799 he served a single term in the United 
States Senate, part of the moderate segment of the Federalist party. His prag- 
matic approach allowed him, for example, to cross party lines and support 
President Thomas Jefferson's purchase of the Louisiana Territory. 

Dayton's interests in the west, first stimulated during the 1779 Sullivan 
Expedition, contributed to his pditical demise. He had invested heavily in land 
speculation in the Ohio region, owning claims to nearly a quarter of a million 
aaes (a town in Ohio would be named for him). This involvement led him 
to loan money to his other old classmate, Aaron Burr. When illegal activities 
by Burr were unvdled in 1807, Dayton also fell under suspicion. Although 
exonerated by a grand jury, Dayton suffered from a guilt by association that 
effectively ended his political career. He served once again briefly in the New 
Jersey legislature, but he largely confined his activities during his remaining 
years to business and farming. 

Dayton ©cemplifies the best in the Revolutionary generation's philosophy 
of political deference. Like Washington, he enjoyed describing himself as a 
"simple farmer," but like the Virginia aristocrat, he enjoyed the benefits of 
a family with strong political and financial connections. He prospered from 
this arrangement, but he also willin^y accepted the obligation to serve his 
fellow citizens. To that end he risked his life and fortune on the battlefield 
and lus reputation in the political arena. 



The Congress shall have Power . . . 
To raise and support Armies . . . ; 
To provide and maintain a Navy; 

To provide for organizing, arming, and disciplining, the Militia . . . ; 
ARTICLE I, Section 8. 
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Personal Data 



BIRTH: 16 October 1760, at Eliiabethtbwn (now Elizabeth), New Jersey ' 
OCCUPATION: Lawyer, Merchmit and Land Speculator 
MILITARY SERVICE: 

Continental Army— 3 
Highest Rank— Capl 
PUBLIC SERVICE: 

Continental Col^ 
United St^es Sff^t 
House of R( 
DEATH: 9 October/l^24 

Jersey ^ 
PLACE OF INTERNffi 

Elizabeth, New Jei 



i—z^ years . 



Hall," Elizabethtown, New 
Epkqppal Church Cemetery, 
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Q)ver: Scene of the Signing of the Constitution of the United States, by Howard Chandler Christy 
courtesy of the Architect of the Capitol. 
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